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SAVE TIME, TEACH BETTER 


Wide-awake Teacher: 
Would you welcome new ideas in regard to the development of school projects? 
Do you need material to help carry out the plans you have in mind? 
Then let us show you how THE WORLD BOOK will help. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


10 Volumes 


Edited by M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, and 200 special authorities. 

New, accurate and complete on all subjects. 

Approved by the Wisconsin State Department of Education, State Library Com- 
mission, and also by 27 other states. 

The American Library Commission recommends it as “the best”. 

Ask any superintendent or teacher. 

See review by Frank J. Lowth in the December number of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 


Projects and Problems 


is a 68 page book edited by Professors O’Shea, Bagley, McMurry and others to show 
what leading teachers have done and what you may accomplish in carrying out the 
project idea by means of THE WORLD BOOK. 


Write for Free Copy 


If you are interested in the project-problem idea and would like to know how THE 
WORLD BOOK will help you, write us and we will send a complimentary copy. This 
offer is good only until March 10, 1925. 


L. E. Magers, W. F. Quarrie & Co. 


State Representative, Waukesha, Wis. 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois. 


























Story Hour Readers Revised 


By Ida Coe, Pd. M., Assistant Principal, Public Schools, City of New York, 
and Alice Christie Dillon, Primary Teacher, Public Schools, City of New 
York. 
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Accompanied by 
Perception Cards, Seat Work, and Chart 
Reading for the later School Years is supplied by 


STORY HOUR READINGS 
(Hartwell) five books. 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
ares 330 East 22d Street, 
Atlanta Chicago, IIl. 
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THE KINDERGARTNER’S CREED 


Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I BELIEVE in little children as the most precious gift of heaven to 
earth. I believe that they have immortal souls, created in the image of 
God, coming forth from Him and to return to Him. I believe that in every 
child are infinite possibilities for good or evil and that the kind of influ- 
ence with which he is surrounded in early childhood largely determines 
whether or not the budding life shall bloom in fragrance and beauty, with 
the fruit of a noble Godlike character. 


I BELIEVE in play as the child’s normal effort to understand him- 
self through free self-expression, and I believe too in work, but work that 
is joyous, and that the joy in the doing comes largely from the well-doing. 


I BELIEVE in freedom, but not in license; in prompt, cheerful obe- 
dience; in punctuality, regularity, accuracy, industry, and application; 
that wisely directed self-activity should result in self-control, self-forget- 
fulness, in an increasing desire to choose the good, true and beautiful, and 


to contribute to the happiness of others. 


I BELIEVE in cultivating the intellect and the will, but I believe too 
in soul-culture and that out of this cultivation comes the more abundant 
life bringing forth the fruits of the spirit—kindness, gentleness, joy, peace, 
truth, faith, hope, love, reverence for God, for each other, and for all His 


lovely creatures. 


I BELIEVE that the white city of God, with its river of life and its 
tree of life, is the divine type of the kindergarten with its life-giving love, 
sunshine and companionship, and its symmetrical unfolding of all the 
beauties of child life—physical, mental, moral, spiritual. 


I BELIEVE that the work of the kindergartner is the holiest and hap- 


' piest of all earth’s tasks. 


To this work, Father, I believe Thou hast called me, and to it I give 
all that Thou hast given me of insight and wisdom and strength and love 


and gentleness and patience and humility. 


nn 
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A Lincoln Pilgrimage 


By ELLEN HAMMOND, Neillsville 








My last summer’s vacation was spent on 
a Lincoln pilgrimage,—a visit to every 
place where Lincoln lived. It was a great 
vacation, great for mind and great for 
soul. 

To me Lincoln is, next to Christ, the 
greatest memory in the world, but a dear 
person friend, withal. To visit people 
and places that knew him, read documents 
_ from his hand, read books of him in libra- 

ries, see hundreds of his pictures and his 
many memorials, is to get a Lincoln atmos- 
phere that brings him very near, increases 
one’s affection for him, and vitalizes all 
Lincoln literature. 

Although Lineoln said his life was ‘‘The 
short and simple annals of the poor’’ to 
me it seems colorful, indeed; gladly would 
I make this tale so, but space permits me to 
make scarcely more than an outline,— a 
guide to teachers that would a-Lincoln-pil- 
grimaging go on a summer’s vacation. 
Often I felt the need of some such guide. 

Being the handiest from home, Spring- 
field was the first place I visited. This I 
made headquarters while I visited the three 
Lincoln places near. Thinking of our own 
capital city, I was suprised to see how an- 
cient this city looks, though I was glad to 
see it so as it looks more like Lincoln’s 
Springfield. Here is the only house that 
Lincoln ever owned, and even today it com- 
pares very favorably with other houses of 
Springfield. Robert Lincoln bought it and 
presented it to the nation. There are no 
Lineoln relics here; only relics of the Lin- 
coln period. The old capitol is now a 
court-house; in it Lincoln sat as member 
of assembly four terms; here his ‘‘ House 
Divided’’ speech was made and here his 
body lay in state. In the yard isa D. A. 
R. Lineoln Cireuit marker. In front of a 
freight depot a block of granite marks the 
site of the station, near which, from the 
rear platform of the train, Lincoln made 
his farewell address to Springfield friends, 
That address is on one side of the marker. 
On the east side of the capitol stands 
O’Connor’s Lincoln, a large tablet in- 
scribed with the Gettysburg Address, the 
background. Beside the capitol is the 


Centennial Building, containing a notable 
Lineoln library and collection. The old 
law office is now a confectionery store. 

A short way north of the city, by street 
car is Oak Ridge Cemetery, and Lincoln’s 
tomb. Here is the receiving vault where 
his body was laid, and the great national 
monument over his tomb. In the north 
side of the base is the catacomb in which 
rests the white marble sarcophagus in which 
Lincoln’s body lay; after the attempted 
robbery the body was buried ten feet in ce- 
ment. On the opposite side of the founda- 
tion is Memorial Hall, of which Mr. Fay, 
‘‘The Man of a Million Pictures,’’ is cus- 
todian. Here is a fine collection of Lin- 
colniana, with the largest number of Lin- 
coln pictures in the world. Mr. Fay’s 
Lincoln knowledge is immense and he loves 
to dispense it. In Springfield lives Henry 
Rankin, who was in the Lincoln-Herndon 
law office, the author of ‘‘Intimate Char- 
acter Sketches of Abraham Linecoln.’’ He 
has been bed-ridden for years. 

From Springfield to Decatur, by inter- 
urban. When Lincoln was twenty-one he 
came with his father to a farm ten miles 
west of Decatur. The Sangamon River 
is crossed in reaching the farm. The site 
of the log-cabin is marked by a big boulder. 
In the Decatur library is a small but 
worthy Lincoln collection, a highly treas- 
ured part of which is the old Kirkham’s 
grammar, from which Lineoln and Ann 
Rutledge studied. Mrs. Evans, librarian 
here for fifty years, is very helpful in giv- 
ing Lincoln data. Behind a bank is a 
marker where the wigwam in which Lin- 
coln was chosen for the presidency by the 
State Convention in 1860, stood; where 
Lincoln-split rails were brought in by John 
Hanks. In Fairview Park is an old log 
court-house, in which Lincoln held court. 

Next, to St. Petersburg and New Salem, 
by train. In front of the court-house is a 
Lineoln Circuit marker ; in the court-house, 
the framed copy of a letter by Lincoln, su- 
ing his old schoolmaster, Mentor Graham, 
in behalf of Nancy Green. 

A short way from Petersburg is New 
Salem, where Lincoln lived seven years. 
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The little town ‘‘winked out’’ completely 
in a few years, but it is now a state park 
and these buildings have been restored: 
Offutt’s Store, Lincoln and Berry Store, 
Hill and McNamar’s Store, Rutledge Tav- 
ern and Cooper Shop. A fine Lincoln Mu- 
seum is here, with Lincoln relies and relies 
of his time. Near St. Petersburg on the 
northwest is Oakland Cemetery, where lies 
the body of Ann Rutledge, at her head, a 
large gray granite monument, recently 
erected by pioneers of the vicinity. Cov- 
ering the front is a stanza from Edgar 
Lee Master’s ‘‘Ann Rutledge.’’ At the 
foot is the old marker, a boulder from New 
Salem, marked ‘‘ Ann Rutledge.’’ 

Now on to Charleston, where Lincoln’s 
father and step-mother lived and died. 
Here occurred the fourth Lincoln-Douglas 
debate; a large granite monument marks 
the place. Here I met three men who 
heard the debate,—Messrs. Hacket, Arm- 
strong, Bishop; also Mr. Whisman, who 
knew Thomas Lincoln. 

About ten miles from Charleston is 
‘Goose Nest Prairie,’’ the last home of 
Lincoln’s father. No marker shows where 
the old cabin stood,—only two trees. 
There is a little church containing a 
stained glass window to the memory of 
Thomas Lincoln and Sarah Bush Lincoln. 
In the cemetery beside the church they are 
buried. There is a fine large monument 
erected by the Lion’s Club. Not so far 
away on a farm lives Mrs. Hall, whose 
mother was the grand-daughter of Sarah 
Bush Lincoln. It is worth one’s while to 
visit her. 

From here to Lineoln City, Indiana,—a 
tiny, old-fashioned village, where Lincoln 
lived from seven to twenty-one. Where 
the half-faced camp stood is a new monu- 
ment; on one edge of the village is a lovely 
state park in which Naney Hanks Lincoln 
is buried. Inside the railing is a little, 
old monument; outside, a new one made 
from granite of the first national monu- 
ment over Lineoln’s tomb. Out in the 
country, not far, is the grave of Sarah 
Lineoln Grigsby, Lineoln’s only sister. <A 
good, new monument marks the place. On 
a farm near the village lives David Enlow, 
who remembers seeing Lincoln. About 
three miles west is Gentryville, a dilapi- 
dated little place where Lincoln worked in 
a store. 

Hodgensville comes next,—a small vil- 


lage with a mixed white and black popula- 
tion. In the public square is Weinman’s 
Lincoln, a replica of which adorns our U. 
W. Campus. There is a small Lincoln li- 
brary. Three miles away is a state park 
in which is the restored birth-cabin inside 
a beautiful memorial building of Greek 
architecture. Below the hill is Rock Creek 
spring. Here Lincoln lived till he was 
four. About eight miles from Hodgensville 
is the site of the Lincoln cabin on Knob 
Creek—unmarked. Here Lincoln lived 
from four to seven, and first went to school. 


Last to Washington. Here is the old 
Ford’s Theatre, and across the street, the 
house in which oceurred the last scene of 
all that ends this strange, eventful history. 
In this house Mr. Oldroyd lives with his 
very famous Lincoln collection. It is 
great to talk with him of Lincoln. There 
is a marker in the pew in the Presbyterian 
church that Lincoln attended. On the 
bank of the Potomae ‘‘isolated, distin- 
guished, and serene,’’ is the great Lineoln 
memorial, beautiful beyond imagination. 
In the central part sits the heroic statue, 
by French; the Gettysburg address and the 
second inaugural, on either side; above 
are symbolic groups by Jules Guerin. 

The half of this pilgrimage can never 
be told; it must be lived. To spend a 
summer’s vacation in company with this 
master spirit is to ‘‘that inward eye’’ great 
and increasing gain. 


Seven simple portfolios made by tiny tots 
in the third grade of the Clybourn Street 
School, Milwaukee, will gladden the hearts 
of little Dutch children to whom they are 
sent. The portfolios made by these Milwau- 
kee Red Cross Juniors are entirely illustrat- 
ive, the children cutting pictures from maga- 
zines and pasting them in books. The chil- 
dren used great care in selecting pictures 
which would show the Dutch children some 
of the things in which they are interested. 
They made their own captions, some of which 
are quite naive. One child used a picture 
of small children dressed in their best clothes 
with the caption, ‘“‘See how nice we dress in 
this country.’’ That health habits have made 
a great impression on these children is shown 
in practically all of the seven booklets. Pic- 
tures of food, milk, sleeping babies, care of 
teeth, all with inscriptions to show the real 
meaning, make attractive as well as instruct- 
ive correspondence. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 


3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained ina nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 


4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


GERRYMANDERED SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


No adequate educational program for 
Wisconsin can fail to give consideration to 
the method of creating school districts and 
altering school district boundary lines. 
Much of the failure to provide proper edu- 
cational opportunity for our children and 
youth is due to the size and shape of our 
school districts with the resulting low as- 
sessed valuations and transportation prob- 
lems. 

The accompanying map of a Wisconsin 
county tells an amazing story. One not ac- 
quainted with the situation would scarcely 
believe that district boundary lines could 
form such a patchwork of irregular de- 
signs. Yet this county does not represent 
an extreme case. It is fairly typical of 
conditions that exist in all counties except- 
ing the rather sparsely settled counties in 
the northern part of the state. 


6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 

7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 

10. A Compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


The history of the alteration of school 
district boundary lines would be an exceed- 
ingly interesting one if it could be told. 
Local school quarrels play an important 
part. Differences of opinion concerning 
the advisability of repairs, of building new 
buildings, of the type, sex, nationality, and 
religious affiliations of the teacher to be 
employed; children’s quarrels; school 
grades; the propriety of using the school 
house for dancing parties—all these and 
many other local differences have resulted 
in the organization of new districts or in 
the alteration of the old. 

The local rate of taxation for school pur- 
poses has not been without its influence. 
The rate of taxation in the district in which 
Mr. A. lives is higher than that of an ad- 
joining district. He applies to the proper 
Board to have his farm included in the dis- 
trict with the lower rate. A study of the 


map shown above will indicate tracts of 80 
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and 160 acres projecting like sore thumbs 
into school districts. Many of these in- 
dicate the fulfillment of a desire for a lower 
tax rate. 

In addition to these influences on school 
district boundary lines there are some 
legitimate in their nature. Many of our 
school districts were formed during pio- 
neer days. At that time there were very 
few roads in the country and homes were 
widely scattered. Boundary lines were 
fixed to include the main roads leading to 
the school house and were influenced by 
the topography of the country. This is 
true, particulary, along the western bor- 
der of our state. Schools were located in 
coolies, and school buildings scarcely a mile 
apart as the crow flies were separated a 
dozen miles by road. 

What has been the result of such a pol- 
icy covering a period of half a century? 

First, the number of school districts in 
the state is increasing annually. This is 
shown by the following tabulation: 

No. Dist. in State 


Year Exclusive of Cities 
Bs ii0- bias, cas ue ieee aes 7195 
1918 BBN ites wach eet pha dG Deaeeelae tote 72 3 
eb inet kre fw 28k, wd OD Re 7204 
BIDS 50 55% sé be, Grantee, Sabon wales, SHSETE 12e 
BBs bcs. bin. oS es « ar i e putor aoe 7313 
DMR Gels: 13, 5. 5 se ah Sop segs SUSAR eS 7224 
RR 3550s eile) aia, bi a! de Samar aes eeeeieee 7234 
Bs. Sob we nore Kyi e's w OF ORD eS SE 7239 


Kach district has at least three district 
officers. There are more than 21,000 school 
district officers in the state. Second, the 
increase in the number of school districts 
has resulted in a decrease in the size of the 
district, a needless multiplicity of small 
schools, a decrease in school enrollments, a 
decrease in the assessed valuation of the 
school districts, and a marked increase in 
school tax rates. 

Some of these results are shown in the 
following table: 


Relation of School Enrollment to Assessed 


Valuation 
Enrollment 
1—19 20 & over Total 


Assessed Val. 


$250,000 or less 48 20 68 
Over $250,000 13 43 56 
Total 61 63 124 


In the county used as an _ illustration 
there are 48 school districts with an as- 


sessed valuation of less than $250,000 and 
with a school enrollment of less than 20. 
—This group together with the 20 school 
districts whose enrollment is 20 or over 
but those assessed valuation is under $250,- 
000 constitute a difficult problem both 
from the standpoint of taxation and from 
the standpoint of school efficiency. Of the 43 
schools with assessed valuations over $250,- 
000 and enrollments of 20 or over, 10 are 
incorporated villages or cities. 


HOW SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 
ARE CHANGED 


The statutes provide that ‘‘ttown boards of 
supervisors, village board of trustees and 
city councils are hereby given power, acting 
jointly or separately as the particular case 
under consideration may demand, to alter 
school district boundaries, and to create 
school districts, or to dissolve school districts 
pursuant to section 40.06. No alteration of 
boundaries shall be made under this section 
by a village board of trustees or a common 
eouncil of a city, acting jointly with one or 
more town boards of supervisors, except by 
a separate majority vote of the supervisors 
of each town and a majority vote of the com- 
mon council or village board. All territory 
comprising a school district must be con- 
tiguous.”’ 

In order, however, to counteract any pus- 
sible influence of local pressure upon the 
town Loards of supervisors, prior to 1923 the 
statutes provided that ‘“‘Any person feeling 
himself uggrieved at the action of any tow 
board, village board of trustees, or city coun- 
cils in creating, dissolving, or consolidation of 
school districts, or altering school district 
boundaries, or in refusing to create, dissolve, 
or consolidate school districts, or alter school 
district boundaries may appeal to the commit- 
tee on common schools, which shall try the 
appeal in the manner, within the time and 
with the same result as in a case of trial on 
appeal to the state superintendent.” 

33.01 Appeals to state superintendent. (1) 
Any person conceiving himself aggrieved by 
any decision made by any school district 
meeting or by any town board in forming or 
altering or in refusing to form or alter any 
school district, or by any other thing done by 
any officer or board under the provisions of 
this chapter, may appeal to the state su- 
perintendent. Such appeals shall be taken 
and heard in the manner prescribed by him 
and he shall make and file his decision within 
thirty days after the hearing thereof is 
closed. The decision appealed from shall be 
operative until the same shall be reversed; 
and no decision on appeal to said superin- 
tendent made by him after the lapse of thirty 
days from the time the hearing thereof is 
closed shall be effectual. 


The legislature of 1923 repealed those 
sections of the statutes providing for a 


























common school committee and providing 
for the right to appeal to the state superin- 
tendent. Now, the action of the town board 
is subject only to review by the courts. 
This is a costly procedure, is seldom used, 
and when used, creates bitter feeling in the 
school district. 

The local town or village board of su- 
pervisors is too close to the controversy to 
be at all times judicially minded. Very 
often, farms owned by them are involved 
in the alteration of school district bounda- 
rv lines. Very often, it has become nec- 
essary, for them to take sides in these lo- 
cal quarrels, 


The Remedy 


Some non-partisan board such as the 
county common school committee or a coun- 
ty board of education should be empowered 
to alter school district boundary lines. 
Their action should be subject to review by 
the state superintendent or by some state 
board. 

In reaching their decisions they must act 
in the interests of the boys and girls to be 
educated. Any territory, however, large 
or small, which by reason of its wealth, 
size of its school population, shape, 
and topography can without jeopardizing 
the educational interests of other communi- 
ties easily provide for the economical and 
effective administration of its own schooi 
and can provide adequate educational op- 
portunity for its children and youth has a 
just claim to be a local school unit. 





CHANGE IN THE STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION 
MANAGEMENT 


The State High School Lyceum Associa- 
tion was organized by W. H. Schultz in 
1895, and he continued an active interest 
in the work up to the time he left the state 
in 1916. W. P. Roseman, who has been 
the moving spirit in the State Lyceum 
work since Mr. Schultz’s departure from 
Wisconsin, kas prevailed upon the City 
Superintendents Association to relieve him 
of the duties of State Manager since his 
present position, Director of Training 
School, Whitewater Normal, demands all 
of his time during the months the high 
school contests are in full swing. 

The S. H. 8. L. A. is a going and grow- 
ing institution. Last vear, 3,897 boys and 
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R. F. LEWIS, Reedsburg, Wis. 


girls were enrolled in the preliminaries, 

291 competed in the district contests, and 

32 finished in the state contest, held under 

the auspices of the Public Speaking Depart- 

ment, of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, with Miss Almere 

Scott in charge. The thirty-two young ora- 

tors, declaimers, and extemporizers report 

the brightest day of their lives as they were 
the honored guests of the University 

Faculty at the Memorial Day Exercises on 

Friday, and the High School Track and 

Field meet on Saturday. Mr. Roseman be- 

lieves this record will be hard to beat, but 

Superintendents Lewis and Bray, with the 

able assistance of Miss Seott can do it if 

it is within human possibilities. 
The Officers for the 1925 year are: 

Supt. R. F. Lewis, Manager, Reedsburg, 
Wisconsin. ‘ 

Supt. F. C. Bray, Assistant Manager, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Almere Scott, Librarian and Secretary, 
University Extension Division, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

E. G. Doudna, Treasurer, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


The newly appointed Manager and As- 
sistant Manager of the Wisconsin Lyceum 
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Association making their bow to the Wis- 
consin High School boys and girls at this 
time are men who have been interested in 
high school forensics for a number of 
years. The educational systems with 
which they have been connected have al- 
ways taken an active part in publie speak- 
ing and debating, and the boys and _ girls 
of those schools have won honors for their 
schools. 





BRAY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FRANK C. 


The following is the apportionment for 
the State High School Lyceum Association 
districts : 

1. The River Falls District contains Polk, 
Barron, Chippewa, Burnett, Washburn, 
Sawyer, St. Croix, Dunn, Eau Claire, 
Pierce, Rusk, Pepin Counties, W. 
H. Hunt, River Falls Normal School, is 
director. 

. The Stevens Point District contains Taylor, 


bo 


Lineoln, Clark, Marathon, Wood, Por- 
tage, Juneau, Adams, Waushara, Mar- 
quette, Waupaca counties. L. M. Bur- 


roughs, State Normal School is director. 

3. The Oshkosh District contains Forest, Flor- 
ence, Langlade, Oconto, Marinette, Sha- 
wano, Door, Kewaunee, Outagamie, 
Brown, Winnebago, Calumet, Green Lake, 
Fond du Lac counties. Pres. H. A. 
Brown, Oshkosh Normal School is di- 
rector. 

4. The Platteville district contains Crawford, 
Richland, Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Green 
counties of which W. H. Williams, State 
Normal School is director. 

5. The Whitewater District contains Sauk, 
Columbia, Dodge, Dane, Jefferson, Rock, 
Walworth counties. J. R. Cotton, White- 
water Normal School is director. 

6. The Milwaukee District contains Sheboy- 
gan, Washington, Ozaukee, Waukesha, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Manitowoc 
counties. George E. Teter, Milwaukee 


Normal School is director. 


7. Superior District which goes under name 
of “Northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
Lyceum Association” contains Douglas, 
Bayfield, Ashland, Iron, Vilas, Oneida, 
Price, and Upper peninsular of Michigan 
counties. George A. Bassford, Princip7| 
of High School, Ashland, Wisconsin is 
president. 

Crosse District is composed of La 
Crosse, Vernon, Monroe, Jackson, Trem- 
pealeau, Buffalo counties. E. T. Wallers, 
La Crosse Normal Scool is director. 

9. The Eau Claire District is composed of Eau 
Claire, Chippewa, most of Dunn, Barron, 
Rusk, Taylor, Clark and Jackson, with 
some of Trempealeau, Buffalo and Pepin. 
B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire Normal 
scool is director. 

10. The State Contest is under charge of the 
Public Speaking Department. Prof. 
Robert W. West, University of Wisconsin 
is director. 

NOTE: In case a league is located in more 
than one district, it shall be considered to be- 
long to that district in which most of its high 
schools are located, or the majority of the 
schools of the league may decide in which dis- 
trict the league is to belong. In case a county 
is located in more than one district, the schools 
in said county may choose the district with 
which they wish to affiliate. 


8. La 


Points That Should Be Remembered 


I. If work on the local preliminaries 
has not begun, plans should be made to 
begin work immediately. Every high 
school History class and Debating Society 
should propound questions for extem- 
poraneous speaking contests. Every En- 
glish class and Literary Society should 
commence work along the line of readings, 
declamations, and orations. A class and 
school speaking tournament and a final 
high school oratorical, declamatory, read- 
ing, and extemporaneous speaking contest 
should be the center of interest in each 
high school district between now and 
March 13. ‘‘Man’s greatest power is in 
his voice.’’ 

If. For copies of rules and suggestive 
list of orations, declamations, readings, 
and extemporaneous speeches, write to 
Almere Seott, University Extension Divi- 
sion, Madison, Wisconsin. Also write to 
the Extension Division, Dept. of Debating 
and Publie Speaking for literary as- 
sistance. 

III. The state contest is usually held the 
last Friday in May. This year it may be 
May 22 since there are five Fridays in the 
month. The district contests are usually 
held the first Friday in May. The league 
contests should be held the third or fourth 





























Friday in April, and the local prelimin- 
aries should be gotten out of the way dur- 
ing the month of March. 

IV. Know the director of the district in 
which you are located, and take up all 
questions with reference to league organi- 
zation, league and district programs, dis- 
truct rules, ete., with him. Don’t bother 
the state managers with such local details. 

V. Each school participating in the 
league contests should send 50¢ to E. G. 
Doudna, Treasurer, Madison, Wisconsin, 
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immediately following the league contest. 
It shall be the business of the district di- 
rector to see that this is collected. This is 
only a small amount for each school, but 
will be sufficient to defray the expenses ot 
printing, postage, etc. 

VI. All disputed questions which can 
not be settled by the district management 
should be referred to the State Managers, 
Superintendent R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg, 
Wisconsin, and Superintendent F. C. 
Bray, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








Life Extension Institute. 


1. That Pale-Faced Child: As _ the 
writer goes about visiting rural schools he 
often sees one or more of these children in 
each school. It is sad to see a boy or girl 
whose vital energy is not sufficient either 
to work or to play with zest and enjoyment. 
Many times the expression on the child’s 
face indicates the handicap of this lack of 
energy. There are signs of suffering and 
of indifference due to a poorly equipped 
bodily machine. The pupil is laboring 
under a tremendous disadvantage. In far 
too many instances neither the mother nor 
the teacher is conscious of the situation. 
The child just goes on day after day as 
best he can with no one to do much for 
him. 

Someone,—the teacher, the mother, the 
county nurse, or the family doctor,—should 
find out what lies at the bottom of the 
anaemie condition. There are various 
eauses, of course. It may be an inade- 
quate diet. Not that there is lack of food. 
There is plenty of it such as it is, but it 
may not be the proper food for the grow- 
ing child. He needs rich milk, plenty of 
fruit and vegetables, and less meat and 
white bread. The teacher ean render a 
real service here in connection with the 
daily hot luneh, which affords opportunity 
for the most useful sort of teaching. 

There are other causes such as_ bad 
teeth, diseased tonsils, adenoids, digestive 
disturbances, ete., ete. This is not the 
place to elaborate the underlying causes, 
as the purpose is rather to point out the 


condition and the need. The writer is con- 
vineed that a rural teacher can render no 
greater service than to do all in her power 
to promote the health of her pupils. She 
should realize the great importance of 
health, and appreciate the significance of 
proper food, fresh air, sunshine, prompt 
attention to teeth, tonsils, and children’s 
diseases of different kinds. If the course 
in physiology, hygiene, and _ sanitation 
does not result in change of ideas, atti- 
tudes, interests, and habits, then it is in 
vain. Knowledge, in itself, is woefully in- 
adequate, regardless of whether the child 
passes the examination and secures the di- 
ploma, or not. Knowledge must _ be 
changed over into wise interests and ecor- 
rect personal habits. 

3. She Wants to Know: <A rural teach- 
er sends two questions which she would 
like answered. Here they are: 

(a) What is the best way to interest an 
uninterested pupil? 

‘The teacher cannot create outright an 
interest that does not exist. If the child 
is interested in any thing or activity, it is 
either because he has been endowed by 
birth with an inclination to be interested 
in that direction or because he has de- 
veloped it through former experiences.’’ 
Every child is interested in something. 
Find out what that is and make it the 
starting point. Many times a pupil is not 
interested beeause he does not know how 
to study, and that means, for the most 
part, that he does not know how to read 
with distinct purposes or objectives in 
mind. If the teacher will suggest prac- 
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tical problems relating to actual life ex- 
periences, and then guide and direct the 
pupil in the solution of such problems 
there will be no lack of interest. Usually 
a child will be interested in doing that 
which he ean do well. Lack of interest is 
not infrequently due to an accumulation 
of difficulties. Go back to the simplest 
foundations. Teach carefully. Be sure 
the child knows well what he dves know. 
Arrange the work so that there is more of 
doing and less of merely passive reading 
from books. Set up goals. Make the 
work very conerete. Appeal constantly 
to real life experiences. Make constant 
use of high grade stories and other books 
in the library on biography, history, ad- 
venture, and science. 

(b) How much preparation is required 
of the teacher for the day’s work? 

In general, a teacher should so prepare 
her work that it will go forward with di- 
rectness, vigor, purpose, and _ successful 
acomplishment in terms of the standards 
of the manual. No teacher should begin 
a class exercise until she knows what she 
is going to accomplish. She cannot know 
this unless .she has gone through the 
subject-matter, and has determined what 
use she will make of the text-book mate- 
rial for child development. The  sub- 
ject-matter is of course the means to the 
end of pupil change and growth. The 
average rural teacher cannot do her work 
satisfactorily unless she has a daily pro- 
gram which approximates the following: 


6:30 to 7:30 Breakfast and_ getting 
ready. 

7 :30 Start for school 

8 :00 Build the fire 

8:15 to 9:00 Placing work on board, 
ete. 

9:00 to 12:00 Schooi work 

12:00 to 1:00 Dinner and recreation 

1:00 to 4:00 School work 

4:00 to 4:30 Sweeping, dusting, ete. 

4:30 to 5:30 Outdoor exercise and 
recreation 

5:30 to 7:00 Supper, ete. 

7:00 to 8:00 General reading 

8:00 to 9:00 Study 

9:00 to 9:30 Recreation 

9 :30 Time to retire 


The teacher should shape the daily pro- 
gram of school activities so that she will 
have time to think and to plan and to do 
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as the day goes by. She must not hurry 
from class to class. She should take time 
to help pupils between classes, to place 
work on the board, to make good use of the 
library, ete. She need not call every class 
every day, and she will not do so when she 
realizes that study is more significant than 
mechanical recitation procedure. 

2. Questions on Current Events: Try 
out these questions with your boys and 
girls. Every rural teacher should teach a 
little of current events every day so as to 
develop an abiding interest in the worth 
while news of the day. And not only 
should an interest be stimulated, but the 
habit of reading the news magazines and 
papers should be fixed during the school 
years. 

(1) With what was the Z.R-3 inflated? 
What will be used hereafter? Whence the 
letter Z? (2) Which cabinet member died 
recently? How many are left of the orig- 
inal Harding cabinet? (3) Name the two 
women who will be governors of two states. 
Name the states also. (4) Who is now 
Prime Minister of England? (5) Name 
a well-known United States senator who 
died recently. What state did he repre- 
sent? (6) Who is Edward W. Bok? Do 
you know of the noted book, ‘‘The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok’’? It is very 
much worth reading. (7) Who was Cor- 
nelius Cole? Where did he live, and how 
old was he at death? (8) Where is Yerkes 
Observatory? What pictures were taken 
there recently? (9) Who recently won 
the Nobel Prize in Medicine, and what 
for? About what is the value of the Nobel 
Prize? (10) Where is the Eiffel Tower, 
and about how high is it? Of what use? 
(11) Who wrote ‘‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’’? (12) ‘‘France has recognized Sov- 
iet Russia.’?’ What does this mean? 
Why doesn’t the United States do the 


same? (13) What famous pitcher won 
the series for the ‘‘Senators’’? What 
series? Who are the ‘‘Senators’’? 


President Coolidge saw the twelve innings, 
—score 4 to 3. ‘‘Old Barney’’ has been 
with the Senators for eighteen years. 
14. How does the Shenandoah compare 
with ZR-3 (Los Angeles) in size and 
speed? 15. Henry Ford has given up his 
plans relative to Muscle Shoals. Tell 
about it. 16. How large an income tax 
was paid by Henry Ford to Uncle Sam? 
How is it that we know this fact now? 

















17. Sir Thomas Lipton is going to chal- 
lenge at least once more. Who is he, and 
what of the cup he has failed to lift? 
With what do you associate the name of 
Lipton? Sir Thomas is the same. 18. 
Have you heard of the great film story of 
Abraham Lineoln? You should see it. 
It is a wonderful two-hour production. 
Have you heard anything about the man 
who impersonates Lincoln so successfully 
in this motion picture? 19. Who will be 
our next vice-president? Where is his 
home? What is the biggest piece of work 
he ever did? 20. Who will be the next 
Governor of Wisconsin? When does the 
term begin? Length of term? Salary of 
Governor? 21. What is the Electoral Col- 
lege? When meet? Where? What for? 
22. When did your county board last meet? 
How many members? Name the chair- 
man? 23. Who is your new assembly- 
man? State Senator? 24. Two maga- 
zines—a monthly and a weekly—with the 
largest circulations, are published in Phila- 
delphia. Name them. 25. Name the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 

3. Assigning the Lesson: Ten sugges- 
tions on assigning the lesson follow. The 
most suecessful teachers are those who are 
most eareful in laying out the work, in 
giving pupils particular directions as to 
what they are to do, and in actually show- 
ing pupils exactly how the work is to be 
prepared so that they ean make a eredit- 
able accounting at the time of the recita- 
tion. The assignment, if it is a good one, 
takes time and forethought. If done on 
the spur of the moment it is very apt to 
be superficial and entirely inadequate. 
As a result pupils only partly prepare 
their lessons, and when class time comes 
there is hesitation, inaccuracy, incom- 
pleteness of statement, and a generally 
ineffective and unsatisfactory procedure. 
Here are the suggestions. . 


1. Remember that the assignment may 
be in the nature of a teaching exercise, re- 
quiring an entire period in the manner of 
a study-recitation exercise. During such 
an exercise a subject may be developed, 
problems may be suggested, and directions 
for study given. 

2. Many times specific directions, out- 
lines, questions, ete. should be placed on 
the blackboard. It is now very common 
in many counties of Wisconsin to have 
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blackboard assignments in_ practically 
every rural school. A teacher is now 
judged to quite an extent by the charac- 
ter and appearance of her blackboard 
work. 

3. The most vital assignment is of course 
one which involves real issues, questions, 
and problems, which are more or less per- 
sonal for the pupils themselves. Children 
are most stimulated and do their best work 
when engaged in working out problems in- 
volving personal needs. 

4. One of the teacher’s chief functions 
is to teach and train the child to use the 
book. To do this suecessfully the teacher 
must know the difficulties of the book. 
In history, geography, reading, and even 
in arithmetic, it will often be a great sav- 
ing of time to go over the difficult words 
and sentences in advance so that the pupil 
will not waste his time in trying to grasp 
meanings which are entirely beyond him. 

5. In subjects like reading, history, and 
the like, the teacher ean render a real 
service by introducing the new lesson, giv- 
ing the setting, the connections, and stat- 
ing any facets which will arouse an interest, 
and prepare the way for the pupil to in- 
terpret and make use of the new subject- 
matter. Teachers often fail to do this for 
various reasons, the principal one being 
their own lack of knowledge which often 
means lack of preparation. 

6. Assignments need not always come 
at the close of the period. Frequently the 
best assignment grows out of the lesson 
procedure. As the work goes forward 
problems arise which must be solved at 
another time. Now is the opportunity 
for the most helpful of all assignments. 
Sometimes the assignments may just as 
well be made at the beginning of the 
period. In any ease, it is a serious mis- 
take to give a hurried assignment when the 
period is about over. Better wait and 
give it another time rather than to hurry- 
it through. 

7. The teacher should make it plain what 
she expects to do with the material to be 
studied. She should realize, and should 
have the pupils understand, whether she 
expects knowledge, or skill, or something 
else. If certain parts are to be memorized 
they should be carefully indicated. If 
pupils are to be held only for the sub- 
stanee make that plain, also. 
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8. Individual assignments, in which per- 
sonal difficulties and needs are taken into 
account, are usually productive of good 
results. The writer of these items finds 
himself more and more making individual 
assignments of special tasks the longer he 
teaches. If pupils are given opportunity 
to report on special work done, so that 
they have the feeling of rendering a gen- 
uine service to the class, the educational 
results are manifest. 

9. When pupils are asked to use cyclo- 
pedias or other reference books it will be 
best to be very specific as to what books 
are to be used, many times giving page 
references, and even indicating the exact 
topics on the page. It is a great waste of 
time and energy to send boys and girls in 
a rural school to the library without first 
preparing them for what they are to seek. 

10. Teachers should show pupils what 
to set down on paper or in their note books 
as they prepare the lesson. This needs to 
be done in great detail and very con- 
eretely. It will pay to take whole periods 
in which the teacher and class study a les- 
son together, setting down those heads and 
subheads which will show the relations of 
the parts and which also, of course, assist 
in the analysis of the thought as well as 
aiding the memory. 


JOHN LISKA, OF WISCONSIN RAP- 
IDS, WISCONSIN, IS WINNER OF 
FIRESTONE SCHOLARSHIP IN 
FIFTH GOOD ROADS ESSAY CON- 
TEST. 

John Liska, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin, is announced as winner of the H. S. Fire- 
stone Four Years’ University Scholarship for 
1924, worth more than $4,000. His essay has 
been chosen as the best of those submitted in 
the fifth good roads essay contest. John was 
a pupil in the Wood County Agricultural 
School. 

The essay represented Wisconsin in the 
national competition, in which one essay was 
entered from each state and territory. It had 
previously been selected as the best of those 
from his state by a committee named by the 
Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin. More than 200,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the United States and terri- 
torial possessions sought the honor which fell 
to him. The contest was conducted by the 
Highway Education Board, of which Dr. J. 
J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
is chairman. 

National judges who reviewed the state 
essays were James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 


bor; Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio 
State University, and Merle Crowell, editor 
of the American Magazine. Liska is the fifth 
high school student to win this honor in as 
many years. Honorable mention was given 
to the essays by Richard Arimizu, Hilo, Ha- 
waii; H. Harold Kelley, 707 West Euclid 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Kansas; and Viola Greene, 
Willimantic, Connecticut, R. F. D. No. 1. 

In the brief and uneventful biography which 
the boy furnished the Board when he was in- 
formed that his essay had triumphed in Wis- 
consin, is revealed an heroic struggle for 
an education. Although graduating from Far- 
ragut grammar school in Chicago at the early 
age of twelve, there was a lapse of five years 
before his circumstances would permit him to 
enter high school, although in the meantime 
he attended night classes. In the interim he 
found employment in various pursuits, and his 
father purchased a small farm near Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. While doing the hum-drum chores 
of the farm he attended the Wood County Ag- 
ricultural School, and was graduated from the 
two-year course in 1924. It was while here 
that this farmer lad saw unfolded the tragic 
story of the two roads which he later wrote in 
his essay. Until notified of his success in win- 
ning the scholarship he sought employment in 
Chicago after graduation, to secure means to 
further his college education. 

According to Board officials, he is now 
spared that necessity. The scholarship, which 
is the gift of H. S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio, is 
intended to defray all reasonable expenses dur- 
ing four years at any college or university in 
the United States that he chooses to attend, in- 
cluding tuition, room, board, books, and spe- 
cial fees. It is valued at approximately one 
thousand dollars annually for four years. Lis- 
ka is twenty years old, the oldest student to 
win this honor. 

The contest was the fifth of its kind to be 
conducted by the Highway Education Board 
on subjects pertaining to elementary highway 
economics. Another is to be announced to 
high school students early in the new year. 

The prize winning essay follows: 


THE RELATION OF IMPROVED 
HIGHWAYS TO HOME LIFE 


By John Liska. 


Isolation is the primary cause of the ig- 
norance so evident in rural communities. 
Poor roads, more than anything else, have 
forced the farm home into a demoralizing 
isolation. The improvement of highways, 
making the consolidated school and social 
center possible, is injecting new life into 
homes formerly hopelessly isolated. Home 
life is broadened and enriched. Boys are 
willing to stay ‘‘down on the farm’’. Girls 
cease to envy their city cousins and to 
leave home for ‘‘the bright lights.’’ 

Just a few minutes of travel on a par- 
ticular road leading out of the city of Wis- 
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consin Rapids, will convince the most 
doubtful skeptic of the value of good 
roads and their influence upon home life. 
About two miles from the city this road 
branches. One branch is called ‘‘the left 
road’’; the other ‘‘the right road’’. The 
left road is almost always in a deplorable 
condition; the right road is hard surfac- 
ed. The homes on the left road are di- 
lapidated, the front yards seareely recog- 
nizable among the tangle of broken ma- 
chinery, old wire, and various other ob- 
jects placed ‘‘out of the way.’’ The land 
has been cropped till it is impossible for 
even quack grass to flourish. The stock, 
descendants of some of Grand-dad’s scrubs, 
is now so degenerated that scarcely any 
characteristics of a high-producing, profit- 
able animal are evident. 

Can you expect the boy or girl to re- 
main ‘‘down on the farm’’ under these 
conditions? Not one boy or girl living on 
this road has any edueation above the 
eighth grade, and very many have not 
even completed the eighth grade. Those 
young people, many of them lying about 
their ages, have had to seek a ‘‘job’’ at 
the store, mill, or factory, instead of com- 
pleting their education. Can home life 
be pleasant and happy where these con- 
ditions exist? 

The road to the right leads through land 
slightly more fertile but more fertile only 
as a result of better farm management. 
No farm home on this road, for a distance 
of twenty miles, is without at least one 
modern convenience. Several farms are 
equipped with every modern convenience, 
both in and out of the home. 

The aesthetic influence a good road ex- 
erts is very evident. Often it stimulates 
latent self-respect into practical expres- 
sion. These people are continually adding 
some improvement in an honest attempt 
to beautify their home _ surroundings. 
Through diversification and rotation of 
crops they have succeeded in_ bringing 
their land to a high degree of fertility, re- 
sulting in a more stable income each year. 

They are sending their children to high 
schools, agricultural schools, and universi- 
ties. A better education is teaching these 
children to realize the value of a true 
home. 

Before the right road was improved, 
conditions were alike on both branches. 
The improved highway alone made diversi- 


fied farming profitable, made a better edu- 
eation possible, and better homes a reality. 

On the left road the average farmer has, 
in a large measure, lost his self-respect and 
has allowed his home to fall below the 
standard and has failed to keep in stride 
with the times. He is considered inferior 
to city people. Farmers, such as those on 
the right road, are again placing the farm 
home upon the pinnacle where it should 
rest, ‘‘The True Home of Man”’. 

How necessary to that home is a good 
road! What a relief it must have been ° 
to those simple folk in Whittier’s ‘‘Snow 
Bound’’ to have the road opened and the 
floundering carrier bring the village paper 
to the door! 

The left road may be compared to the 
snow-bound road, impeding progress, fore- 
ing isolation. The right road may be 
compared to the opened road, offering new 
opportunities, new possibilities and new 
happiness. 

The right road is, in the true sense of 


the word, the ‘‘right road’’. We must 
build more of them. Until this is ae- 


complished, home life in isolated sections 
will, in the future, simply exist; but when 
all roads are right roads, these same com- 
munities, these same homes, will live. 


A “local history contest’? in the schools of 
Douglas County, Oregon, sponsored by the 
extension division of the University of Ore- 
gon, has offered a new significance to local 
history and has increased a spirit of pride and 
interest in the community and state, accord- 
ing to School Life, a publication of the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education. It 
also formed the basis of interesting and val- 
uable work in English. In writing their 
stories for the contest the children were lim- 
ited to events and incidents within the terri- 
torial boundaries of their respective school 
districts although they were permitted to go 
into other districts and interview former resi- 
dents. . 

Anything of historical interest was per- 
mitted in the contest, such as the first 
settler in the district, the first home, the his- 
tory of the school, the church, the first store, 
the first roads and how, perhaps, they grew 
out of the old pack trails and developed into 
the splendid highways of the present day, the 
history of the transportation system, any spe- 
cial industries in the district and the history 
of their development, Indian legends and 
stories of battles between Indians and whites, 
and of points of historic interest in the com- 
munity. 
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A leading business magazine said the 
other day, ‘‘hiring and firing is played 
out.’’ It isn’t yet for teachers. Perhaps 
some day we shall see that an annual turn- 
over of almost 40% is a crime against the 
schools, the state, the teachers, and the 
children. 


Living expenses are rising again. 
Salaries remain at a stand-still. The aver- 
age salaries for 1924-25 seem to vary not 
more than a dollar a month from those 
paid in 1923-24. The salary analysis 
made last year is still an almost perfect 
guide for this year. 


The Journal circulation is increasing. 
Miss Clara Leiser of Milwaukee, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, will be- 
come assistant editor February 16. We 
hope to be able to extend the service of the 





Association very much during the year. 
Suggestions are always welcome. It’s your 
magazine. 


It’s now Senator Hunt! A leading edu- 
cator in the state senate! School teachers 
recognized as able to practice what they 
teach citizenship! The public sees that 
ability to think and to teach may be as use- 
ful in the legislature as in the school room! 





Those who attended the Wisconsin 
Products Exposition in December, 1923, 
will remember the surprise with which 
visitors viewed the exhibits that were a 
cross-section of Wisconsin’s industrial de- 
velopment. The 128 boys and girls, guests 
of the Exposition, will never forget their 
trip. This year the exposition will be held 
at the time of the state fair and in con- 
nection with it—August 31 to September 
5. A second essay contest under rules 
similar to those in the 1923 contest has 
been outlined. This is a fine chance to 
motivate a study of Wisconsin and the 
prizes are worth striving for. 





PRESIDENT SAMUEL PLANTZ 


On November 14th last, the education- 
al interests of Wisconsin suffered a serious 
loss in the passing of President Samuel 
Plantz of Lawrence College. The Decem- 
ber issue of the Journal contained a brief 
notice, postponing until later a more com- 
plete appreciation of his services. 

It was with deep regret that the friends 
of education, both within and without the 
state, learned of the sudden death of 
President Plantz which took place in a 
hotel at Sturgeon Bay where he had gone 
to deliver an address. Following the eve- 
ning program and a pleasant visit with 
friends he retired apparently in his usual 
health but passed quietly away during the 
night, death being caused by heart failure. 

Born in Gloversville, New York, on 
June 13, 1859, Samuel Plantz, as a lad 
moved with his parents to a farm in Rock 
County, near Milton. He was of colonial 
stock, his great grandmother being a 
daughter of General Schuyler, of Revolu- 
tionary fame. Another maternal ancestor 
was a cousin to General La Fayette. 

The young Samuel, possessed of a strong 
mind, early took a deep interest in study. 
After completing the subjects offered in 
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the public schools in Rock County he en- 
tered Milton College and later Lawrence 
College, graduating from the latter insti- 
tution in 1880. From Lawrence he went 
to Boston Theological School from which 
he graduated in 1883, and then to the 
Boston School of Science graduating in 
1886. Another year was devoted to study 
in Berlin, Germany. 

After a few years as pastor in the De- 
troit Conference he accepted, in 1894 a eall 
to the presidency of Lawrence College. 
Here, for over thirty years, he lived and 
labored. He found the institution housed 
in three modest buildings, with less than 
200 students, a faculty numbering about 
a dozen, an endowment of only $100,000 
and the school exercising but little in- 
fluence upon the educational activities of 
the state. Under his able direction acres 
were added to the campus, the buildings 
were increased to some fifteen commend- 
able structures, the students enrolled to 
nearly 1400, the faculty to 60 and the en- 
dowment to $3,000,000—a splendid monu- 
ment to the ability and energy of one man. 
Yet, his high Christian ideals imparted to 
thousands of young men and women, many 
of whom have become teachers in our pub- 
lie schools, is his greatest monument, a 
monument which can not be measured in 
material things. 

Dr. Plantz was actively interested in 
many national and international organi- 
zations. He was a member of the Com- 
mission on Scholarships of the Association 
of American Colleges, a member of the 
University Senate of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, a member of the Commission 
on Colleges of the Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, a trustee 
of the Carnegie Foundation, a member of 
the Victoria Institute, London, and many 
other educational and religious associa- 
tions. Numerous colleges and universities 
recognized his ability and conferred high 
honors upon him, our own State University 
fittingly recognizing his services by con- 
ferring upon him at the close of his 
twenty-fifth year as president of Lawrence, 
the degree of LL.D. 

President Plantz was an important in- 
fluence in the educational development of 
our state during his entire presidency at 
Lawrence College. Withal, he was a loyal 
and faithful member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, attending the an- 


nual meeting but a few days before his 
death. 

His influence for good, educationally 
and religiously, is immeasurable and we 
are proud that he was enrolled as a co- 
worker in the educational development of 
Wisconsin for nearly a generation. His 
memory is one of the educational beacon- 
lights of our state. 





THE 1925 LEGISLATURE 


The legislature met and organized on 
January 14. On the fifteenth Governor 
Blaine read his message to a joint meeting 
of both houses. It was brief and definite. 
Taxation and highways received the major 
portion of the governor’s attention. <A 
brief paragraph was devoted to education. 
Said he: 

“I again emphasize that the tendency of our 
present educational system is toward the de- 
velopment of machinery, and that our whole 
system, local and state, has become ensnarled 
in a multiplicity of administrative machinery, 
with the fundamental educational questions in 
confusion, and with the resultant increased 
cost. There is a number of groups in our sys- 
tem, each group suggesting its own solution, 
without any composite program for coordina- 
tion and simplification of educational move- 
ments. 

“T recommend that the legislature turn its 
attention to the solution of these problems, in- 
cluding the very serious problem of school 
taxation and expenditures, which have recahed 
the enormous sum of over $53,000,000 per an- 
num.” 


The committees on education in the two 
houses are given below. 

Senate: C. B. Casperson, Frederic; 
Howard Teasdale, Sparta; W. H. Hunt, 
River Falls; Wm. L. Smith, Neillsville; 
Herman T. Lange, Eau Claire. 

Assembly: George Slack, Grant (Chair- 
man); Michael Laffey, Milwaukee; E. R. 
Cushman, Richland; C. W. Hutchinson, 
Iowa; A. E. Smith, Vernon; Helen Thomp- 
son, Price; Clarence Krause, Milwaukee ; 
Paul Raihle, Chippewa; Frank L. Kersten, ° 
Marinette. 


AWARD OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PEACE PRIZE TO DR. JORDAN 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner 
of education for Maine and president of 
the World Federation of Educational As- 
sociations, announced on December 7 that 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, chancellor 
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Every Wisconsin Teacher is 
anxious to have his students get 
the most from each school year. 


Start them on the right path 
by displaying and distributing 
posters and publicity material on 
books and reading—and on the 
care of books. 


Brownie poster_._.-_-- $1.00 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
eR ips ee ticcnnt me 13) 
Soldiers of the Books. .25 
Books for Boys____---~- 10 
Books for Girls____- ——— 


Reading Record Books__ .15 


BOOK MARKS, for adults, chil- 
dren, special days, and 1st 
to 8th grades. Price per 
ESR ee .25 


Scrap Books — Bulletin Boards 
Book Supports — Magazine 
Binders — Mounting 
Papers 


Write for our catalog 


Democrat Printing 
Company 


Winifred}F. Ticer, Librarian 


Madison, Wisconsin 














emeritus of Leland Stanford University, 
is the winner of the prize of $25,000 offer- 
ed by Raphael Herman, of Washington, 
D. C., for the best education plan calculat- 
ed to maintain world peace. 

The contest was held under the direction 
of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations and thousands of plans were 
presented. The number finally was re- 
duced to six after the commission on award 
had spent months of study. Dr. Jordan’s 
plan was accepted at a meeting held at 
New York about two weeks ago. 

Dr. Jordan in his plan recommends that 
‘‘the World Federation make intensive 
studies of certain matters pertinent to 
world amity through the continuous opera- 
tion of appropriate committee on educa- 
tion for peace.’’ Meanwhile ‘‘one must 
admit that any specified procedure can 
be at best only a step toward the develop- 
ment of enlightened public opinion and 
cooperation in effecting mutual under- 
standing among peoples.’’ 

Indicating ‘‘certain lines of hopeful 
activity within the seope of the World 
Federation,’’ Dr. Jordan suggests forma- 
tion of several committees, as follows: 

The formation of a general World Com- 
mittee on Education for Peace, to function 
in connection with the several educational 
groups in the different nations, and a 
second International Committee to co- 
operate with many already established or- 
ganizations for peace in all parts of the 
world. 

A committee to investigate the present 
teaching of history the worid over, report- 
ing also on textbooks used, their virtues 
and their delinquencies from the stand- 
point of international amity. 

A committee on the teaching of patriot- 
ism. 

A committee to consider special plans 
of promoting mutual international under- 
standing. 

A committee to consider the possibilities 
of better relations through the internation- 
al use of athletic sports. 

A committee to consider the possibility 
of a continuous effort to commit the visible 
influence of the Government of the United 
States to definite activity in behalf of 
peace by means of a Bureau of Concilia- 
tion in the Department of State, or a Peace 
Council connected with the same depart- 
ment. 
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A committee to consider without preju- 
dice the question of military training in 
school and college, its possible advantages 
to the individual and the nation, with the 
alleged accompanying drawbacks and dan- 
gers. 

A committee to consider ‘‘prepared- 
ness’? in regard to the educational, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects. 

A committee to consider standing in- 
centives to war and the possibility of their 
abating through legislation, the influence 
of public opinion, or otherwise. 

A general study through a committee 
and through individual investigation of 
the current arguments for war as a cosmic 
necessity. 

A committee to study The Hague Court 
of Arbitration, also the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the re- 
lation of these two activities to world edu- 
cation. 

A committee to consider the League of 
Nations and the problems involved in our 
acceptance or adhesion to that organiza- 
tion, with special reference to its bearings 
on international education. 


The twenty-four most popular stories se- 
lected by fourth grade children in an ex- 
periment conducted in the University Ele- 
mentary School of the State University of 
Iowa by Miss Wilma Garnett are as foi- 
lows: 


Brother Rabbit and the Little Girls. 
Wee Little Winkie. 

At Home with Grandfather. 
Whittington’s Cat. 

Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn. 

Dog of Flanders. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, Chapter I. 
Tom Sawyer, Chapter II. 

The Ransom of Red Chief. 

10. The King of the Golden River. 
il. Gold Tree and Silver Tree. 

12. Pinocchio. 

13. The Cat That Walked by Himself. 
14. Blue Beard. 

15. Rikki Tikki Tavi. 

16. The Griffin and the Minor Canon. 
7. Moufflou. 

18. Robinson Crusoe Builds a Home. 
19. Tom Sawyer, Chapter I. 

20. Brothers of Angels. 

21. Alenoushka and Her Brother. 

22. Benjamin Franklin. 

23. The Three Citrons. 

24. The Legend of Sleepy Holow. 
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The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 29 to August 7 (Law School, June 
22 to August 28) 


One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools leading to the Bachelor's and 
Higher Degrees and providing opportu- 
nity for professional advancement. 

FOR: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teachers, 
Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
Men and Women in Professional Life, Col- 
lege Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 

Special this year: School Finance, 
Junior High School, Teaching of the Deaf, 
Mental Testing, Contemporary Drama, In- 
dustrial Education, Inheritance and Vari- 
ation, Farmer Movements, Labor, Radio, 
Speech Disorders, Field Zoology, Athletic 
Coaching. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Madison, Wisconsin 























Letters Preserve Friendships 


Write that letter today. 


1 box of The Printerie Papeteries 
$1.00 postpaid. 200 single sheets 
or 100 double sheets, size 6x7, and 
100 envelopes to match, in bond or 
linen finish. 
1 box of Ripple Finish Hammermill 
Stationery, $1.50 postpaid. 120 
sheets of paper, size 7x1014, and 
100 envelopes to match. 
1 box Piccadilly Sport Cloth Sta- 
tionery, $2.00 postpaid. 100 sheets 
of paper, size 7x1014, and 50 en- 
velopes to match. 
Your name and address or a 3 let- 
ter monogram printed on both 
paper and envelopes in a rich blue 
ink FREE. Your money refunded 
if not satisfied. Samples on re- 
quest. 

Send check or money order to 


The Printerie - Bruce, Wis. 
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A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct us, securely 
wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 
2%” x 3%”, returning the original to 
you intact. 


Nan. CO. 7 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








as a 
MidMetonign 





Publish a School Paper 


Our co-operative plan provides your 
school or class with your own mag- 
azine at a very low cost. In fact a 
few ads or subscriptions will meet 
all expenses. 

Particulars and Samples Free 
Send the attached coupon for full par- 
ticulars and samples. Does not ob 
ligate you. 

The Nat. Re ligicus Fress, Greed Regics, Mich 





THE WISCONSIN KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 


By Minetta S. Leonard 


The Wisconsin Kindergarten Association 
is a branch of the International Kindergar- 
ten Association whose object has been: 
The propagation of kindergartens the 
world over, the improvement of education 
among kindergartens, and the promotion 
of all movements for the betterment of 
child education. Our State Association a 
few years ago occupied a unique position 
among other Associations in having a field 
Secretary, Miss Mary C. Jacobs, whose 
time was given entirely to carrying out 
these three aims. Miss Jacobs met with 
parents and school boards wherever any 
problem of new schools or the reorganiza- 
tion of old ones arose; she addressed par- 
ent teacher meetings, and helped them 
with many of their difficulties. "Wherever 
she went for these objects she held meet- 
ings and conferences with the teachers 
themselves. This new undertaking re- 
quired hours of work in organization, com- 
piling statistics, and in eollecting data. 
At the end of the two years the work was 
well started. Miss Jacobs had made her- 
self and the Wisconsin Kindergarten As- 
sociation work well known throughout the 
state. The real work of the undertaking 
was ready to go speedily forward when the 
funds which financed it were withdrawn. 
Mrs. Norris of Milwaukee had guaranteed 
Miss Jacobs’ salary and traveling expenses 
for two years only. Sufficient funds from 
other sources were not raised to carry it 
on and Miss Jacobs’ work had to be dis- 
continued. 

Expressions of regret from school men 
at the loss of Miss Jacob’s work and 
particularly from the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, who sent a recom- 
mendation to Superintendent Callahan 
asking that a way be found to reinstate 
another field secretary, showed the need 
for a field secretary. All the valuable 
material which had been collected and ar- 
ranged, lies unused because there is no one 
with the time or freedom to go on with the 
work. 

Last year a part time Field Secretary 
was appointed who was to give lectures 
whenever asked. It was estimated that 
only a few requests would come in each 
year. But as the time she could devote to 
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this work was very limited and the re- 
quests which have come in for her assist- 
ance were far too numerous for her to fill, 
it is very clear that the Association must 
make every effort to raise the necessary 
$5,000 a year and secure again a full time 
Field Secretary. 

It is as unwise for an Association as for 
an individual to advertise the big things it 
is going to do. Planning is so much easier 
than executing. It is also quite humiliat- 
ing to be twitted for unaccomplished boasts. 
Whenever, as in this case, the work under- 
taken is for the good of others outside the 
association, and when it must have outside 
help and encouragement it would seem 
wisest to take others into its confidence. 

It has always met the appeal for help in 
starting new kindergartens, and in some 
way has tried to meet other types of de- 
mands enumerated below. By making its 
purpose clear to both its members and to 
other organizations, it hopes to accomplish 
more fully its largest aims. We need a 
larger membership, money raised through 
entertainment and outside subscription, as 
well as suggestions from school men and 
parents as to the ways and methods best 
adapted to carry out our plans. We earn- 
estly solicit help and suggestions of all 
kinds. 

The requests which have come in to the 
Association indicate that it has work to do 
in five fields. 

First is the need for organizing and di- 
recting study groups among the kinder- 
gartners themselves. Educational theory 
and practice is changing so rapidly that 
the progressive teacher who cannot afford 
to go to summer schools finds it hard to 
keep abreast. This requires the prepara- 
tion and distribution of study materials 
to kindergartners themselves. The Edu- 
cational Committee is dividing the state 
into seven districts. A chairman at the 
head of each will arrange for conferences 
and various meetings from time to time. 

Second, there are requests from primary 
teachers which suggests the preparation of 
such studies as will bring the kindergart- 
ners and primary teahcers in closer har- 
mony and cooperation. The Association 
officers weleome from these teachers sug- 
gestions of ways in which it ean be of 
service. 

The kindergartner having a better train- 
ing than most teachers in child study 
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Motivated Spelling 
The New Merrill Speller 


(Leonard-Winship) 


Elementary Book, for grades 2 and 3. 
Intermediate Book, for grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Advanced Book, for grades 7 and 8. 
| This series utilizes the results of 
modern scientific investigations, offering 

A standard vocabulary. 

A special trouble-list for intensive 
drill. 

A motivated course, including all mod- 
ern devices for connecting spelling with 
the daily activities of the pupils. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 




















Journeys In 
Distant Lands 


By Barrows and Parker 


What The Head of the Department of 
Geography in a Wisconsin State 
Normal School Says: 

“T read Journeys in Distant Lands 
through with the greatest pleasure and 
when I had finished I couldn’t help feel- 
ing that fourth graders will now know 
more geography, real human geography, 
than I knew when I finished eighth grade. 
Many writers of children’s geography 
texts have been feeling for the right idea 
for a number of years. Miss Parker and 
Mr. Barrows have found it. This little 
book centers the interest of the children 
on how people live in the various parts 
of the world and then shows why people 
live as they do. It points out the simple 
relationships between the manner of life 
of a community and their environment. 
This is a radical shift from the old idea 
when we started with a study of the en- 
vironment first and touched on life con- 
ditions only incidentally. This book ush- 

ers in a new era in grade geography. 

With this sort of geography taught in 
the lower grades there will not be so 
many people entering the normal schools, 
colleges, and universities with a strong 
dislike for what we should term the most 
interesting because the most human study 
in the whole curriculum.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Educators 
of Wisconsin 


approve 
Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


OTHING like Compton’s Pictured 

Encyclopedia has ever before been 

published—no set of books has ever 
achieved so phenomenal a success in the 
school field as Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 
Here are 10 volumes edited by 88 of 
America’s most distinguished educators—-— 
4000 pages of accurate encyclopedia matter 
as interesting as your favorite magazine— 
8000 halftone illustrations that make 
visual education—immediately—a part of 
the teacher’s everyday equipment. 

G. F. LOOMIS 
Superintendent, Kenosha Public Schools, 
Kenosha, writes: “Teachers and pupils 
are delighted with the make-up of the 
books, their content and their general 
usability.” 

Cc. JI, ANDERSON 
Asst. State Superintendent, writes: “I be- 
lieve that it is a work which should find 
a valuable and useful place in the schools 
of our state.” 

GEORGE 8S. DICK 
Staté Rural School Supervisor, writes: 
“T know of no better encyclopedia for 
teachers and pupils of the first ten years 
of public schools.” 
THOMAS LLOYD JONES 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
says: “It ought in my opinion to be placed 
in the rural and city schools of our State.” 
F. M. LONGANECKER 

Superintendent of Schools, Racine, writes: 
“IT think without question Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia constitutes the most 
valuable reference work that can_ be 
placed in the hands of children. This 
statement covers the elementary, junior 
and senior high schools.” 

TODAY—write for sample pages and spec- 
ial school price. Know what Compton’s 
can contribute to your school. Address 


F.E.Compton&Co. 


5&8 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send 20 cents for new Book of 


Practical 


Problem Projects 
112 pages, over 40 projects, completely 
worked out. 
For grades 4 to 9 inclusive. 























should be able to help those Parent Teach- 
ers groups who are developing Child Study 
classes. The Association is preparing ma- 
terials and guides for such classes and will 
welcome requests from Parent-Teacher 
leaders for such materials. Very shortly, 
two bulletins will be ready for distribution. 
One, ‘‘The Selection of Proper Food for 
Children and Ways of Making it Go 
Down’’; the other ‘‘Toys for the Home, 
Selected for Child Educational Value’’. 
A list of present available material is given 
at the end of this article. 

The Kindergarten Association succeeded 
in preventing a change in the school age, 
believing that such a law was necessary to 
keep the kindergartens a vital part of the 
school system. Children may still enter 
at four years of age. Where there is no 
kindergarten school attendance in the 
grades below six years is likely to bring 
great injury to the child. The kinder- 
garten association agrees with those who 
are working in the rural schools and re- 
erets that in order to save the kinder- 
garten for the great mass of children in 
the state it has been necessary to oppose 
a raising of the age limits. It therefore 
is undertaking a study of means by which 
this evil may be overcome, and it solicits 
suggestions from rural teachers and super- 
visors and from the State Department 
that it may the better serve all the chil- 
dren of all the schools. 

Its fifth purpose this year is to increase 
its membership and to earn the needed 
$5,000 to employ a Field Secretary. 


Officers of Kindergarten Association 


President—Mrs. Sterling A. Leonard, 
2230 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Vice-President—Caroline W. Barbour, 
State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 

Secretary — Miss Florence’ Foxwell, 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Treasurer—Miss Virginia Zillier, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. 

Loan Papers now ready for use upon appli- 
cation, 

These may be used for any meeting or 
series of meetings. Upon request and for 
a small fee to cover cost of printing and to 
help raise the Association Fund, these papers 
will be arranged for a series of discussions 
with suggestions for further readings and dis- 
cussions to meet the meeds of any particular 


group. 
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kor Primary Teachers 

Reading ‘‘Experience and Training which 
Prepares Pupils for Reading.’”—wW. S. 
Gray, Chicago University, report of Na- 
tional Reading Committee. 

“How Children Teach Themselves’’—Min- 
netta S. Leonard. 

“How Playing Becomes Making’’—Minnetta 
S. Leonard. 

“Back Grounds for Beginning the Three 
R’s’’—Minnetta S. Leonard. 

“Socializing School Activities’’—Minnetta 
S. Leonard. 


For Kindergarten Teachers 


Backgrounds for Teaching the Three R’s— 
Minneta S. Leonard. 


Socializing the Kindergarten—Minnetta S. 
Leonard. 

How Children Teach Themselves—Min- 
netta S. Leonard. 


Celebration of Special Days—Minnetta S. 
Leonard. 


For Mothers’ Study Classes 

How to Start and Conduct Classes 

Pre School Health Examinations in Madi- 
son 

Booklet Outline for Study Classes—My Lit- 
tle Child’s Health—10c, and Rudiments 
in the House of Health, 15c, prepared 
by Child Health Association, 

“The Child Garden’—Mrs. Hughey. A 
good introductory paper for a course of 
study. 

“Establishment of Health Habits”—Dorothy 

Reed Mendenhall. 

“The Child Mind’—Dr. Elizabeth Woods 

“Best ways of Keeping Child Records with 
a few Examples’”’ 


“Needs and Habits of. the Two to Four 
Child’’—Kathleen Edwards, Columbia 

University. 

“Nature Study in the Home”—Ellen Eddy 
Shaw 

“Social Needs of the Two to Four Year 


Old’’—M. S. Leonard 
“In the Play World’’—Evelyn Dewey 
“Choosing the Child’s Playthings’’—Eliza- 
beth Young 
“Establishing Habits’—Minnetta S. Leon- 





ard 
(Table manners, common _ courtesies, 
“safety first,’’ health habits, thrift, 
score cards, fines, and rewards. 
“Children’s Parties’—Minnetta §. Leon- 
ard 
“How Making Comes from Playing’’—Min- 


netta S. Leonard 
“Celebration of Special 
S. Leonard 
“How Children Teach 
netta S. Leonard 
“Milestones in Habit Development from in- 
fancy to Eight Years’—Minnetta S. 
Leonard 


Days”—Minn2ztta 





Themselves”—Min- 


Superintendent O. H. Plenzke of Menasha 
has been re-elected for a three year term at a 
substantial increase in salary. 

















The Great Masters 
IN COLORS 


Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation 


a practical and thorough method of 
instruction for use in public school or the 
home. 


These accurate, inexpensive color repro- 

ductions of the world’s great master- 

pieces of painting are a constant source 

of delight to the children—they make 
| Study seem like play. 


Comprising :— 
| 100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set) .$2.00 
1 Museum Color Print (Specimen 
Copy) : 50 
1 Teachers Manual (Collins) .... .50 
1 Picture Talks for Children 
(Og Aer errr ee 
Actual Value $3.50 


Introductory offer sent postpaid for $2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers ’ 
415 Madison Ave., Dept. J, New York, N. Y. 

















Summer Positions 


for Energetic Superintendents 
and Principals 


If you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The principals and superintendents who 
last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 
period, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
Approved by every state where formal approval is issued 

. endorsed by leading members of the N.E. A. . . . used 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a@ 
greater opportunity than ever before. 
Sales reach new records every month. 

Join us. Increase your salary this 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every | 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent positions also 
open. Write for complete details of 
our proposition, today, as territories | 
will soon be assigned. 





$1650 
School Service Department 14 |, 13 weeks last 
ae 


F. E. Compton & Co. Summer, E. 


Hamilton earned 
$1,650.00 in the 
58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Compton Service. 
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Our Own Broadcast 


STATION W. J. E. 





CALENDAR 

Department of Superintendence N. E. A— 
Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26. 

National Education Association, Indianapolis 
—June 26-July 4. 

World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions—July 20-28, Edinburgh, Scatland. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—Milwaukee, 
Nov. 5-6-7. 

State Music Contest—Madison, May 14-15. 

Child Health Day—May 1. 

Peace Day—May 18. 


Principal Ben Rohan of Appleton has been 
elected superintendent of the Appleton city 
schools. 


Supt. George R. Ray has announced his in- 
tention to resign from the Beaver Dam schools 
at the close of this school year. 


Principal Lee Rasey of the Appleton High 
School has resigned, the resignation to take 
effect at the end of the school year. 


The City Council and Board of Education 
of Rhinelander have voted unanimously for a 
bond issue, to erect the first unit of a Junior 
High School buiding. The building, which is 
designed by Smith and Brant, will cost $450,- 
000 when completed. The first unit, esti- 
mated to cost $140,000, is to be completed in 
1925. Beginning with the next year the 
schools of this city will be organized on the 
6-3-3 plan. 


W. A. Cox, physical director of Racine 
schools, is doing some very effective work in 
physical education. A half column in the 
Racine Journal News gives some fine publicity 
to “i methods used to stimulate the health 
work. 


Thomas Lyons, former member of the 
State Tax Commission, was married recently 
to Miss Mary McGovern, for many years an 
English teacher in the Madison High School. 
Mrs. Lyons has had the distinction of having 
had in her classes the following well-known 
writers: Honore Willsie, Horatio Winslow, 
Berton Braley, and Leslie Quirk. For the past 
four years Mrs. Lyons has been instructing 
children at the Bradley Memorial Hospital. 


Miss Emma. Wilder of La Crosse Normal 
School has been appointed state chairman of 
Wisconsin to improve basket ball conditions 
for girls. Miss Wilder received her appoint- 
ment from the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. 


A recent report of the Annuity Board of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System shows the fund 
to be in excellent condition. During the year 


1924 it earned a net interest of 5.6%. Of the 
$5,665,000 assets, approximately $2,000,000 
was invested in Wisconsin farm mortgages. A 
complete digest of the report will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the Journal. 


Dr, Alexander Meikeljohn recently made an 
address in Milwaukee under the auspices of 
the City Club, which has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Among other things he is 
quoted as having said that the teaching of 
America is being done by third rate minds. 
This is certainly an interesting statement. 


Miss Irene Rau, for the last fifteen years in 
the Home-Economics Department of the Beloit 
High School has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the Detroit city schools. 


In a recent talk to the Eau Claire Kiwanis 
Club, President H. A. Schofield showed the 
great value of the normal school to the city of 
Eau Claire and to the state. It was an inter- 
esting and convincing address. 


Miss Emma Willett, age 73, thirty-eight 
years a teacher in the New London public 
schools, died at her home, Monday, Janu- 
ary 5. 


At the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, in 
Washington, Professor John Guy Fowlkes, 
Professor Willis Uhl, and Professor A. S. 
Barr, all of the University of Wisconsin, ap- 
peared on the program. Professor Uhl will 
teach during the second semester in Yale Uni- 
versity, giving the courses that are now in 
charge of Professor Counts. 


Supt. Anna R. Nelson of Portage and 
George H. Drewry were injured in an automo- 
bile accident on December 19, when the car 
in which they were traveling was struck by an 
Illinois car. Both were severely bruised and 
Miss Nelson was slightly cut about the head. 
Both are now practically recovered. 


Miss Emma J. Olson of South Dakota has 
been appointed as a member of the faculty of 
the River Falls Normal School in place of Miss 
Mary B. McMillan who has been granted a 
leave of absence. 


The schools of Wisconsin are to receive a 
picture of a monument of Jean Nicolet. This 
should find a conspicuous place in every 
school room. The children of Wisconsin 
should know him and the date 1634 almost as 
well as they know Columbus and 1492. 


The Racine Board of Education reports a 
balance of $51.99 at the end of the year after 
beginning it with a shortage of $7,000. 
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A New Bacon Semi-Contour Map ok 
& 2 =" North America 


Features: 
1. Accurate geographical 
boundaries. 
2. Physical and political 
combined. 
. Largest possible scale. 
. Attractively colored. 
. No space wasted. 
. No borders or margins. 
. Visible from class dis- 
tance. | 


PRICES 
Mounting No. 10 
Double grip roller__ $3.30 
Mounting No. 12— 
Spring roller and 
je ee eee 5.50 








1S Ol P CO 

















Mounting No. 14— 
Spring steel roller 
CN sg ere 6.60 


There is a BACON SEMI- 
CONTOUR MAP for each 
continent. Order yours now. 


SPECIAL—Blackboard 
Outline map of North 
America, No. W13, 
size 50 by 60 inches, 
TRG 3 nS acai: _ $6.50 


Eau Claire Book & Setiamaes Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


WAN D Women Teachers 

1 E For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes you 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide or- 


ganization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


| — $200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Posi- 
| tions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of 
highest qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education, experience, date when 
| your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


' Address Dept. W5, S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 













































PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
are furnished by 
Huntington-Cushing: MODERN BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 
Clark: UNIT STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY 
just published by 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY—2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Tours To Europe 


Sailing in June 


Plan now for the summer vacation 
abroad. Our European Summer School 
Tours combine travel and study in a de- 
lightful way. 50 Scholarships of $200 
each offered to teachers of English, Art, 
History and the Classics to help reduce 
cost. 


Parties sail from New York semi- 
weekly in June. University teachers 
conduct all parties. The best of travel- 
ing companions in each group. 

Arrangements may also be made for 
Resident Study and Travel in Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Jerusalem or Madrid. 


Send for our plans: 


Bureau of 


University Travel 
88 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 























OVERHEARD AT THE 
LAST INSTITUTE 


“If those Frye-Atwood 
New Geographies had 
nothing else to recom- 
mend them, I’d buy them 
for my schools on the 
maps and pictures. And 
not only because they’re 
the clearest and best-look- 
ing, either. They carry 
more geographical facts 
than any series I’ve ever 
seen.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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Miss Mary Monahan, one of Rock County’s 
successful teachers, died after an operation in 
Chicago on January 7. 

Professor W. H. Hunt of the River Falis 
Normal School has been granted a leave of 
absence for the remainder of the school year. 
Mr. Hunt was elected by a large majority from 
the 20th senatorial district comprising the 
counties of Pierce, St. Croix, Buffalo, and 
Pepin. 

Leo G. Schussman, for many years in Wis- 
consin, is now in charge of the department of 
psychology and educational measurements in 
the Humboldt State Teachers’ College in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Schussman’s many friends in 
Wisconsin are glad to learn of his pleasant 
situation. He has recently written an inter- 
esting poem entitled ‘‘The Redwoods of Dyer- 
ville Flat.” 


. 





President John F. Sims of the Stevens Point 
Normal School has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee of One Thousand of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the ratifica- 
tion of the child labor amendment. The ap- 
pointment was made by President Jesse New- 
lon. The following are the Wisconsin mem- 
bers of the Committee: John Callahan, state 
superintendent of schools, Madison; Lillia 
Johnson, county superintendent of schools, 
Eau Claire; E. G. Doudna, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ association, Madison; Lillian 
Chloupek, county superintendent of schools, 
Manitowoc; George V. Kelley, county super- 
intendent of schools, Princeton; W. G. Bal- 
lentine, superintendent city schools, Meno- 
monie; L. P. Goodrich, superintendent city 
schools, Fond du Lac; Edward A. Birge, presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin, Madison; W. 
Irving Maurer, president, Beloit College, Be- 
loit; Asa M. Royce, president, state normal 
school, Platteville; Leona Swantz, principal, 
state graded school, Racine; George A. Bass- 
ford, principal, high school, Ashland; F. J. 
years a teacher in the Milwaukee City Schools, 
Janesville; Frances M. Kraus, principal, Lin- 
coln school, Marinette; J. G. Childs, president, 
Schoolmen’s Association of Sheboygan; Bessie 
M. Allen, president, Stevens Point Normal 
Teachers’ Association; Margaret Darling, 
home economics teacher, Merrill; Belle R. 
Green, teacher, Madison; Marie Ingram, 
teacher, Milwaukee; Carroll G. Pearse, Mil- 
waukee; W. H. Hunt, state normal school, 
River Falls, now a member of the state sen- 
ate. 


Miss Martha Partenfelder, for twenty-five 
years a teacher in the Milwaukee City Schools, 
died January 17. 


Warren J. Brier, for many years president 
of the River Falls Normal School, is now 
teaching English in the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. He is completing his fiftieth 
year as a teacher, thirty-seven of which have 
been in Wisconsin. In 1895 Mr. Brier was 
President of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which met that year for the first time in 






































Milwaukee, with an attendance of about 
1,400, 

An interesting article in the February num- 
ber of the O-Klar-O School News tells the 
story of Miss Mary Giblin who is now teach- 
ing the children of her pupils of 1901. She 
has been a primary teacher in the school for 
twenty-five years. 

At the January meeting of the Milwaukee 
Boara of Education, Superintendent Milton 
C. Potter was re-elected for a term of three 
years 


Principal George Bassford of Ashland has 
been named a member of the Committee on 
Ethics for the National Education Associa- 
tion, 





A most interesting little paper called the 
Rotary School Events is being issued by the 
pupils of the Cass street school, Milwaukee, 
where the Rotary plan of organization is be- 
ing carried out. 

With 4,772 students enrolled, the Wiscon- 
sin Summer Session again ranked fourth in 
size among the university summer schools of 
the country. It was exceeded only by Colum- 
bia university, with 12,916 students, Califor- 
nia with 6,983, and Chicago with 6,130, and 
in two of these the summer term is a full sum- 
iner quarter. 

Other university summer sessions of large 


size enrolled: Minnesota, 3,896; students; 
Iowa, 3,381; Michigan, 3,147; Harvard, 
2,422; and Cornell, 2,076. Wisconsin has 


ranked fourth for some years and was among 
the few whose enrollment increased this year. 

Academic subjects interested more than 
three-fourths of the students. The registra- 
tion in various colleges was: 4,033 in Letters 
and Science; 249 in Engineering; 84 in Law; 
362 in Agriculture; and 44 in Library train- 
ing. 

The total enrollment included 2,833 women 
and 1,936 men 

One-fourth of the students were already 
graduates of colleges and universities; 1,427 
already had college degrees, and of these 940 
were working for higher degrees. 

The number of undergraduate students en- 
rolled was 3,016 and there were also 329 
preparatory or unclassified students. 


The River Falls Department of Agriculture 
conducted a very successful Poultry Show De- 
cember 11-12. The unique part of this show 
was the fact that students: enrolled in the 
Agricultural Department had charge of the 
management, 

The feature of the show this year was the 
boys’ and girls’ department. Excellent prizes 
were offered for exhibits in this division and 
there were a great many exhibits. A special 
prize was given the school having the best 
showing of poultry. The schools were invited 
to attend a special program December 12. In 
order to secure a large attendance, a prize 
was offered for the school having the largest 
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present. Sixteen schools were rep- 
resented, two schools having a 100 per cent 
attendance. An interesting program was pre- 
sented, featuring a poultry team demonstra- 
tion coached by students in the Agricultural 
Department. Prof. T. L. Bewick, State Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Leader, was present. Judg- 


number 








| SPRINGTIME 
A May Day Pageant, 
By Catherine Snodgrass 
A delightful entertainment easily per- 
formed. Price postpaid 50c. 
Catalogue of books on Dances, 
Pageants, etc. sent on request. 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 West 45th Street New York 


Games, 























become moreefficient through 

H OM E 
Sciences or through profes- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Eleme ntary 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 


courses in your particular 
sional courses in education like ‘‘Genets 
Schools,” ‘‘The Junior High School Movement, 
Begin any time. 


STUDY While Teaching 
subject whether it be English, 

Mathematics, History or the 

Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades.” 
**Elementary School Administration and Super- 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
The Anibersity of Chicago 
20 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 














Entertainments 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Spec ial Entertainments _ for 
eich Ce Goake te. tis | New Minstrel Shows 
all ages and ay ong Musical Comedies and Re- 


Large qube® $ le for -hoo 
DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 




















623 ¢. “Wabash, Dept. 156 and college pre’entation. 
CHICAGO 
MAIL) 
THIS COUPON 
Y 
yy STATE LOAN OO 
a" Second joor, Hi, 1 
Ca ~~ 


Gentlemen Please wnt 
fotder describing your loan 


¢g ing service to me, free of 


any obligation 
Q 7 ’ 


Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Teachers” Name 
and learn of this popular and 
dignified loaning — service 
which enables you to borrow 
$25 to 8200 without an in- 


dorser, in absolute conf- Address 
dence and on # convenient 
repayment plan. Supervised 
by State of lowa. Mail the 
coupon now 
chy 
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ing contests in poultry and corn for the boys 
and girls was also a part of the day’s activi- 
ties. It is planned to further enlarge the 
Junior division, because of the great possi- 
bilities for doing constructive work with this 
group. 

The River Falls Normal School conducts a 
strong department for the training of teach- 
ers of agriculture. The aim of the depart- 
ment is to give first hand experience with ag- 
ricultural activities so that they will be better 
able to conduct such activities later in their 
own fields. 





In October, 91 out of 126 districts in East- 
ern Dane County had an average attendance 
of more than ninety per cent, according to the 
report of Superintendent Eleanor Wiseman. 
Miss Wiseman issues each month a full at- 
tendance report for the county. The lists are 
posted in each school. The results are 
most gratifying. 


A complete and detailed report of the High 
School Athletic Association at Cuba City was 
published in the local newspaper on Decem- 
ber 9. 


The training department of the Grantsburg 
high school issues a very valuable mimeo- 
graphed exchange for the benefit of its grad- 
uates. Valuable hints and suggestions are 
given. The December issue has some fine 
“Phonic Helps.” 


The December 15 issue of the Marinette 
Eagle-Star has a full page article entitled 
“Interesting Data Regarding the Marinette 
Public Schools.’ After reading this article 
one has no need of questioning Marinette’s 
school system. It is an entirely modern one. 

Juniors of Chippewa County recently had 
an opportunity to show that their motto “Serv- 
ice’’ means something. A devastating tor- 
nado swept across parts of their own county 
leaving suffering and destruction in its wake. 
Immediately this active Junior Red Cross de- 
cided that this was a chance to do a real serv- 
ice so they contributed $100 from their fund 
for the use of disaster victims in Bloomer. 

On November 19, in spite of a drizzling 
rain, Kenosha laid the corner stone of her 
new million and a quarter Senior High School 
with the best of good feeling, cooperation, 
and rejoicing on all sides. One feature of 
the corner stone laying was a parade of Sen- 
ior and Junior High School students to the 
number of twenty-five hundred through the 
center of the city with flags and banners, 
showing the people of Kenosha the size of 
her high school problem. 








A de-bunking apparatus has been invented 
by an intellectual genius. Let’s have it tried 
on the next educational panacea before the 
schools suffer. 
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ATTENTION WISCONSIN! 


The publication of the 


PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 
by 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin and 


Prof. Thomas T. Goff, Whitewater State Normal School 
Will be made on or about February First 


These tests are the only ones that contain all the number facts involved in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers; the only ones that 
offer a complete arrangement of whole number computation in the form of both com- 
binations and examples; and the only ones that contain practice material on common 
and decimal fractions as well as whole numbers. 


They stimulate the individual boy or girl to excel his 
own record rather than the record of his classmates. 


The tests are for both diagnostic and remedial purposes. 
Write us. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street. Chicago, Illinois. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BVLD., CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business”, 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 





























a 
SS We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
ROCKIT T. TEACH ICHERS Branch Agencies: 
G Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENC Minneapolis, Minn. . Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG owen COLo Kansas City, Mo. - - Rialto Bidg. 

















THE WEST AND ALASKA 


ENROLL NOW FOR 1925 
Splendid Opportunities. Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, ° ae - - MISSOULA, MONTANA 











LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


At the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 22-24, 
we shall have Booth No. 104. Come to see us. 


























‘ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 


ALL THE WEST : THE BEST 
AND Let us bring you West FOR 
ALASKA HAWAII in 1925 THE WEST 

















me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency *< 





410 PYTHIAN BLDG. C. H. MERLEY. MANAGER 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE SOUTH BEND, IN D. EXECUTIVES: LET US SERVE YOU 








ADAMS-THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal 
Public and Private Schools. 
Established 33 years. Write for booklet “How to Apply.” 




















¢ PEC] ALIST TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No y school p the better 
pe hn only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
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Parker Teachers’ Agency 





In its twenty-second year. 
State licensed and operated. 
Managed by Experienced Educators. 


Register Early 


A special enrollment offer for this month 
without the usual advanced enrollment fee. 
Get in line for the early vacancies. 

A postal request will bring you the particulars. 








14 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 











THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND AND OTHER POEMS 
By W. H. Schulz. 


| This book is of especial interest to teachers. No other book of poems 
since Poe and Lanier is more musical. It is full of good cheer and opti- 
| mism. It breathes the spirit of the out-of-doors and suggests the great 
| possibilities of a new humanism. It is the best offering of the year— 
$1.10, postpaid. 
We are the Wisconsin depository for this book. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 




















The Stout Institute | 

MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN | 

A practical school of exceptional merit. Teacher training courses in Household and | 

Industrial Arts leading to diploma and degree. The first school in America to offer | 
these courses, and the largest school devoted exclusively to this work. 

Summer Session Announcement ready. Write for it. 

BURTON E. NELSON, President | 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 









The use of 
Real Music Itself 
is the vital element 
in all these 
branches 







MELODY Writinc__ 


The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


29) 
‘D) Victor Talking Machine Company 


OE mene wer” Camden, New Jersey 
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OurFriendsBuild |, 
| OurBusinessforUs |: 
ur DUSINEeSS I0r US | 
A: The confidence of one cus- : 
: tomer is a mighty important i: 
: business asset. H: 
: The confidence of thousands : 
: of customers means that the 
Hi business is upon a lasting foun- 74 
Hs dation. | 35 
A : By constantly putting forth : 
iF our best efforts toward the best : 
He values in school supplies, the 3H 
Hs ; right prices, and prompt deliv- H: 
H: eries, we build and maintain Hi 

confidence among our custom- : 

ers. Hi 

A: After your first trial, you’ll Hi: 

He be confident about future orders. Hi 
We Need No Better Guarantee 

















DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








